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Much as one may agree with Professor Boutroux's conclusions, it is to be 
feared that they are reached too easily to convince any of our naturalistic and 
mechanistic philosophers at the present time. It needs to be shown that no 
other form of determinism except that of logical necessity could be deduced 
from natural laws. This translation will furnish an excellent introductory 
treatise to the problems of mechanism and teleology; there is little in it, how- 
ever, that has not been stated in a more thorough, though perhaps a more 
technical way, in recent works in English upon the subject. The translation 
seems on the whole to be accurate, and carefully done; possibly the influence 
of French rather than English diction is apparent in a few passages. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

Le rhythme du progres. Etude sociologique. Par Louis Weber. Paris, 

1913 — in 8°, de la Bibliotheque de philosophic contemporaine, Alcan. — pp. 

xiv, 311. 

This work, following closely upon Levy Bruhl's Les Fonctions mentales dans 
les societes inferieures and Durkheim's Les formes ilementaires de la vie reli- 
gieuse, shows the productive activity of the new French sociological school, and, 
like the works mentioned, sets forth doctrines in the fields of comparative 
morals, the psychology of religion, and logic, which deserve serious con- 
sideration. 

In the place of Comte's law of the three stages, which is shown to be in- 
accurate in its interpretation of historical progress, M. Weber proposes a 
rhythmic law of progress in two stages, — the first a stage of technical activity, 
and the second one of reflection and speculation. Evidence that civilization 
passes alternately through these two stages is offered from animal psychology, 
anthropology, and the history of the sciences. Perception, really a phase of 
action, appears earlier in evolution than reflective thought. Humble work, 
with simple tools like the coup de poing and the arrow-head, preceded the rise of 
systems of ideas, such as those of religion and magic. Language was the first 
form of theoretical technique to appear, and words and gestures may be re- 
garded as tools invented for practical control, which at first were believed to be 
quasi-material objects with physical efficiency. The efficiency of words 
suggested a new sort of causality, and so gave rise to religion and magic. 
From the latter developed social institutions in general. Technical activities 
have their basis in individual psychology, and develop in immediate contact 
with the physical environment. Social, religious, magical, and other specula- 
tive ideas, on the other hand, have no external mode of verification, and owe 
their objectivity to collective representations and other phases of group life. 
M. Weber follows Durkheim and Mauss in attributing generalized concepts 
and categories of all sorts to social life. 

That an earlier stage of technical invention has been superseded by a later 
era of religio-magical speculation is evident in the case of the native races of 
Australia and Oceanica. The evidence points to such a transition in pre- 
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historic Europe at about the end of the palaeolithic or beginning of the neo- 
lithic period. Later another such transition from practical to speculative 
activity is evidenced by Egyptian, Phoenician and Greek traditions regarding 
the discoveries of the technical arts possessed by them in the ancient period. 
The history of the sciences — mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry — 
illustrates the principle that theoretical development follows and depends upon 
practical technique, and that without the latter ideas become arrested in a 
sterile verbalism. So the rhythm of progress is an alternation of technical 
and theoretical eras, the former both chronologically and logically preceding 
the latter. 

M. Weber's general argument seems convincing. His emphasis upon the 
precedence of action to ideation, and the empirical evidence which he furnishes 
ought to make him a welcome ally to our instrumentalists. In criticism it 
might be said that he makes too sharp a dualism between theory and practice 
and does not allow enough for their mutual interdependence. He does not 
sufficiently recognize that scientific categories, like cause and effect, genus and 
species, and the others, owe much to collective representations and social life 
in general — a fact which Professor Durkheim has shown. But these are 
merely faults in emphasis for the most part. The book contains numerous 
valuable points, but is hardly equal in suggestiveness and originality to the 
works of Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl to which reference has been made. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

The Unconscious. By Morton Prince. New York, The Macmillan Co., 

1914,— pp. xii + 549. 

A subject, at which the author has many times tried his hand and on which, 
especially among pathologists, his authority is readily conceded and respected, 
comes again to our notice in a neat volume of some size and readability. It is 
in no wise a systematic treatise and can be read profitably only as a sequence 
of lectures on subjects which stand related in the field of the author's interest. 
After a perusal of the subject-matter, however, the impression is left that the 
title of the work might more appropriately have been The Subconscious, much 
as the word has been abused and maligned, because the unconscious gets but a 
small share of consideration and is much the less comprehensive topic under 
discussion. Since, perhaps, the author finds in the unconscious one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of his theory, he may have discovered a sanction 
for its prominence in the title. 

After a preface whose main emphasis lies in the insistence on strictly induc- 
tive and experimental approaches to scientific phenomena, and the justification 
of theoretical assumptions based upon these approaches, we are led to a con- 
sideration of memory, a subject which is taken up from various points of view 
in the first five sections. Memory is a process involving both conscious and 
subconscious factors and occasionally being itself wholly subconscious in nature, 
but always representing the registrational and conservational tendency in the 



